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tation of Christ, suffering for our enemies, rather than making them 
suffer ? 

" But the temptations to which an impressed seaman is exposed 
do not end here. He hears the name of God constantly blasphemed, 
and is himself the subject of the most bitter curses and imprecations 
on his eyes, his limbs, and even his immortal soul, — a practice de- 
grading both to him who uses it, and to him who suffers under it. 
I never learned that having a chaplain on board was any check to 
this heaven-daring sin ; but to ' swear like a man-of-war's-man ' is 
proverbial. 

" When the impressed seaman returns from a long cruise, to what 
horrid temptations to licentiousness is he exposed ! I have visited 
the fleet and the dock-yards at Gosport and Portsmouth, and 1 have 
lived five years in the midst of slavery, and I may safely say, that I 
have seen more of lasciviousness and degradation of the female sex 
in one day in England, than I have seen in my whole lifetime among 
slaves in America. On board some of the ships of war there were 
nearly as many women as men, and on shore crowds of drunken, 
profligate females! It seemed to me that I had got into the midst 
of Sodom and Gomorrah ; and all this in the midst of perhaps the 
most civilized, enlightened, and Christian nation in the world, and 
yet no more noticed than southern slavery is noticed in the northern 
states ! This was the case twenty-five years ago ; I hope it is better 
now in time of peace; but should war return, would not the practice 
of impressment, and all those horrible abominations, return with it? 

" I know our brethren in England plead the necessity of impress- 
ment to man the navy in time of war, and the necessity of licen- 
tiousness to keep the men contented on board men-of-war at their 
naval stations; and our slaveholders plead a like necessity of slavery 
to the successful cultivation of their southern lands. Where is the 
difference ? Britain wants a navy to conquer foreign colonies, and 
to keep possession of them when conquered ; and foreign colonies 
are supposed to be necessary to the wealth, power, and glory of 
Great Britain ; and our southern slaveholders think slavery necessary 
to their wealth, power, and glory. I believe both are mistaken." — 
xii — xv. 

3. Dialogues illustrating the Principles of Peace. Published by the 
Bowdoin Street Young Men's Peace Society. 24mo. pp. 48. 
Whipple & Damrell. 1838. 

We have no room for extracts from this little work ; but a cursory 
perusal has left a favorable impression of its matter, spirit and style. 
The dialogue is well sustained ; and through the whole there runs a 
stream of simple and perspicuous logic adapted to the young minds 
for which the book was designed. We think it fitted to do good, 
especially among the young in our Sabbath schools. 

We take occasion, however, to say that the author's views con- 
cerning capital punishments, and perhaps some other topics in the 
book, form no part of what is strictly termed the cause of peace. We 
are concerned ouly with war ; and war is not a parent chastising 
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his child, nor a teacher using the birch or the ferule in the manage- 
ment of his school ; — not an executioner inflicting the penalty of the 
law upon a criminal legally convicted and sentenced ; — not a gov- 
ernment suppressing mobs and insurrections with the sword of civil 
authority ; — not an individual defending his own life, or that of his 
family, at the risk or sacrifice of a midnight assassin ; — not one 
Christian or church contending in ecclesiastical strife with another. 
We may, by a figure of speech, call some of these war ; but war, in 
the literal and general acceptation of the term, is something different 
from them all. It is a conflict of governments by the sword, one 
nation using every possible instrument of violence and injury to kill 
the citizens, destroy the property, and blast the happiness of another 
nation. This is war, the only species of war with which peace 
societies are concerned ; and we trust the community will do us and 
themselves the justice to bear this obvious distinction in mind. 

4. Early Christians on War. By Enoch Pond, D. D. 

Dr. Pond, at the request of Mr. Ladd, gives iu this letter the result 
of his inquiries concerning " the views and practice of the early 
Christians in respect to war." The writer is too candid or too cau- 
tious to decide the point at issue ; and his letter, though a valuable 
contribution to the literature of peace, too nearly resembles the 
chapter in Don Quixote entitled, "a conclusion wherein nothing 
was concluded." The evidence adduced seems, in our judgment, to 
preponderate rather strongly in favor of the position, that the early 
disciples abstained from war in all its forms as inconsistent with 
their views of the gospel; but our author is careful not to strike the 
balance either way, and merely says, "I do not believe, on the one 
hand, that the primitive Christians were Quakers ; nor is it possible 
to believe, on the other, that they possessed the same reckless in- 
difference in regard to war, which has prevailed among Christian 
nations in modern times." This conclusion, like the decision of Sir 
Roger de Coverly in the notable dispute between Tom Touchy and 
Will Wimble, that " much might be said on both sides," is very safe 
for the reputation of the judge as impartial ; but we confess we see 
not the use of searching through tome after tome for what every 
body would have inferred from the slightest acquaintance with the 
character of the early Christians. 

We have never been disposed to rely on the Fathers as decisive 
witnesses concerning the moral character of war; and we have 
expected from them only a general confirmation of what the gospel 
teaches on this subject; but we should be slow to believe, that 
" their testimony is often self-contradictory," or that " it would not 



